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CHAPTER 1 



THE NATURE OF SOCIALIST CONTROL 



The role of the masses in the development of society is 
one of the principal questions of Marxist-Leninist theory. 

Marx, Engels and Lenin asserted that it is the masses, in 
particular those classes and sections of society which are the 
driving force in social production (i.e. the working people), 
that constitute the basis of society and its main progressive 



mwio nao ucmcuuuus importance since it encourage: 
the working people to develop self-consciousness and ar 
understanding of their role in the historic progress of humar 
society. 



The victory of a socialist revolution brings the economic 
exploitation and political oppression of working people to 
an end and it affords them an opportunity to take a direct 
and active part in all spheres of public and state life. Only 
socialism ensures the sovereignty of the people. Instead of 
being an apparatus of oppression confronting the working 
people the state becomes an instrument of their class wili 
the efficiency of which depends on the degree of the partici- 
pation of the masses in the management of state affairs. 

Only the victorious socialist revolution, which hands over 
political power to the working people and abolishes the pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production, can usher in the 
social and economic conditions of true democracy. Under 
such a democracy, Lenin said, “the mass of the population 
will rise to taking an independent part, not only in voting 
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and elections, but also in the everyday administration of the 
state A 

The practical experience of the USSR and the other social- 
ist countries shows that the building of socialism is possible 
only when the conscious and creative initiative of workers, 
peasants and all working people is utilised to the full. 

A socialist system brings forward numerous ways of draw- 
ing working people into the management of social affairs. 

in the UbbK the most important place in the system of 
institutions of socialist democracy belongs to the Soviets of 
Working People s Deputies, i.c., to those organs of power 
that arc elected by the people, responsible to the people and 
consist of the best representatives of the people. The Soviets 
are based on the combination of state and public principles. 

More than two million people have been elected depu- 
tes to the various evcls of Soviets. These representatives of 
the working class, the collective farmers and the Soviet intel- 
igentsia take their turn in serving the people. The composi- 
tion of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of the eighth con- 
vocation, the deputies to which were elected in June 1970 
illustrates the genuinely democratic nature of the Soviets, 
this country’s supreme organ of power included then 481 

(0r n 31 ; 7 Pe / CCnt °* the total mimber of deputies), 
and 282 collective farmers (18.6 per cent); some 27.7 per 

cent ot the deputies were non-Party people, and 30.5 per 
cent, women. F 

The activity of the Soviets reflects most fully the truly 
socialist and democratic nature of the Soviet state. 

he trade unions, the Young Communist League (Komso- 
mol), the co-operatives and the other mass organisations of 
the working people in town and country are also playing an 
emphatic role in the development and improvement of so- 
cialist democracy and in encouraging the people to partici- 
pate in the management of public affairs 

/ ,J 7 n ReP ( °' t °f ^ CPSU to thc Par ‘y’s 24th Congress 
(19/1) contained the following statement: “we see the mean- 
ing and content of socialist democracy in the increasingly 
bioadci participation ot the masses in the administration of 
■s ate and social affairs The Party’s constant concern is 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, pp. 4S7-SS. 
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that our socialist democracy should steadily develop and that 
every person should feel he is a citizen in the full sense of 
the word, a citizen interested in thc cause of the entire na- 
tion and bearing his share of the responsibility.” 1 
The peoples control organs play an important role in edu- 
cating the people to see themselves as the complete masters 
ot their land and as the conscious architects of their own fate. 

According to Lenin, the chief purpose of control under 
socialism is to give the broad masses the right to check and 
manage all state affairs. Accordingly, when elaborating the 
theoretical and practical problems of building socialism and 
communism, he emphasised the importance of thc correct 
organisation of state and public control. Lenin wrote: 

“Accounting and control, if carried on by the Soviets of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies as the supreme 
state power, or on the instructions, on the authority, of this 
power— widespread, general, universal accounting and con- 
trol, the accounting and control of thc amount of labour 
performed and of the distribution of products— is the essence ' 

of socialist transformation, once the political rule of the pro- 
letariat has been established and secured.” 2 
Control is a social function, its character dependent upon 
the nature of production and the distribution of products. 

Therefore, one must proceed from a social analysis, imiking 
clear the interests of which class control is upholding. On 
the eve of the October Revolution Lenin wrote that “the 
whole question of control boils down to who controls whom, 
i.e., which class is in control and which is being controlled”. 3 

Under the bourgeois system, control, whichever form it 
takes, always upholds the interests of the ruling class. In 
spite of all assertions to the contrary by the apologists of 
capitalism, there can be no talk of independent or unbiased 
control in capitalist countries. 

In his book Social Control of Business ' 1 the prominent 

1 Report of the CPSU Central Committee In the 24th Congress of I 

the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, 1971, p. 136. I 

" V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 410. I 

3 Ibid., Vol. 25, p. 342. I 

. 4 J- M. Clark, Social Control of Business, Chicaeo 1926 2nd edi- I 

bon; New York, 1939, p. 149. 
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American economist J. M. Clark advocates control over the 
monopolies to prevent conflict between them and reduce eco- 
nomic catastrophe. He claims that the problem should be 
solved on a voluntary basis, realising perfectly well that any 
other form of control over profits would be intolerable to the 
capitalists. According to J. M. Clark, control should be in- 
troduced cautiously, taking into account the specific demands 
ot the situation. 

The Executive Leadership Course which was published 
m the United States in 1967, claims that inspection officials 
should be guided by the interests of the companies. This is a 
cynical admission of the actual nature of control under 
capitalism. 

In capitalist society the organs of administration are sub- 
servient to the powers that be; their purpose is to enrich the 
ruling class and oppress and exploit the working people, 
lhe principal task of inspection is in such circumstances to 
safeguard the rights and interests of millionaires and of other 
wealthy people. 

The parliaments or heads of state of capitalist countries 
usually appoint the chief executives of the central inspection 
organs either for a lengthy terms of office or for life. These 
officials can be recalled only by parliament, and even then, 
onlv it they have committed a crime. 

The chiefs of state inspection agencies are given high sal- 
aries on the pretext that their independence of the govern- 
ment is thus ensured. In many countries the chief executives 
of the central inspection agencies (general inspectors, chair- 
men of inspection committees) enjoy higher salaries than 
government ministers. The other officials serving in the con- 
trol organs also receive higher pay than their counterparts 
in tim ministries. The bourgeois rulers lavishly spend the 
people s money on maintaining inspection organs. 

In an attempt to prove that the state inspection agencies 
are independent of the government, these expenses are en- 
tered in the budget as items that do not require annual 
approval from parliament. To put it briefly, the bourgeoisie 
grants all possible rights and privileges to the watchdogs 
ot its money bags. 



1 Executive Leadership Course, Pi enticc-IIall, New York. 
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A state inspector s post is not threatened by the frequent 
government crises and he is thus able to serve loyally the 
real rulers of the imperialist states. In this respect he is 
irremovable and independent. 

State inspection portrayed as a “non-partisan”, “unbiased” 
agency is actually nothing but a compromise between various 
parties. In its long struggle against the working class and the 
revolutionary movement, the bourgeoisie has realised that 
in the face of the general crisis of the capitalist system the 
inter-party co-ordination of efforts is the best means of serv- 
ing the interests of the ruling groups and parties. Hence, the 
inspection agencies are called upon to safeguard the com- 
mon interests of the ruling parties. The inspection agency is 
an instrument of “general use” in the political machine of 
the capitalist state for upholding the fundamental class inter- 
ests of the bourgeoisie as a whole, irrespective of party af- 
filiations. 

A typical feature of state inspection in the capitalist coun- 
tries is the continual staff increase. In Britain, for example, 
there were 113 inspectors in 1866; 206, in 1913; and 380, in 
1948. Today the control and inspection department employs 
nearly 600 people. The control department of the United 
States employs 5,000 people. 

The class nature of state inspection in the capitalist coun- 
ties is illustrated by its subservience to the financial oligar- 
chy. The capitalists cannot give the working people access 
to control since this would undermine the very foundation 
of the system of exploitation and oppression. 

The ideologists of imperialism make all sorts of ingenious 
attempts to prove that there is perfect harmony in modern 
capitalist society: that there is a community of interests unit- 
ing all layers of the population, including the financial sharks 
and the working people; that everyone has the right to con- 
trol the state and the monopolies and that the workers have 
a share in the profits made by the enterprises. There is hardly 
any need to prove that all such claims are false. The work- 
ing people are debarred from exercising control. 

Control in a socialist society takes on a very different 
torm. It serves the interests of the working people and of the 
entire nation. 

Lenin regarded accounting and control as one of the basic 
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points m the struggle of the proletariat for power, and for 
the victory of socialism and communism, and as the essential 
prerequisite for the foundation and correct functioning of 
the new society. 6 

As a result of the Great October Socialist Revolution the 
woi king people themselves were given for the first time in 
history the right of control. When the reins of government 
were taken over by workers and peasants, control became a 
powerful instrument for suppressing the resistance of the 
deposed classes and an important tool of economic and cul- 
tural development. 

I he necessity of control under socialism stems from the 
very nature of the new system based on the public owner- 
ship of the means of production. Socialism means labour free 
tiom capitalists and exploitation; it means rigid state and 
public control oyer the production and consumption. 

the planned development of productive forces and of the 
lelations of production is an objective necessity, and is the 
economic law of socialism. Under socialism, control as a so- 
cial function is therefore, closely related to the law of 
planned and balanced economic development 

1 he economic policy of a socialist state is the combination 
of a number of measures, based on a conscious employment 
ot the economic laws of socialism and aimed at the solution 
oi economic political and cultural problems. This economic 
policy is elaborated by the Communist Party and embodied 
in the economic plans. However, without accounting and 
control, the plans, however sound they might be from the 

,fi r w e T WP *°! nt ’ ? rC fe omcd t0 faikire - TIle Programme 
ol the CPSU states that firm and consistent discipline, dav- 

to-day control, and determined elimination of elements of 
parochialism and of a narrow departmental approach in 
economic affairs are necessary conditions for successful com- 
munist construction J 

Hie Communist Party regards control as the most impor- 
tant instrument of economic management, and as an effectual 

I!rS nS f- de ( X el(, P 1 ^ and improving the socialist relations of 
production. Control helps to utilise more fully the advantages 



1 1 he Road to Communism , Moscow, 1961. p. ', 94 . 
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that socialist democracy gives and the creative initiative 
of the people. 

Control is not an emergency measure, it is a function of 
the scientific management of state and public affairs. It is an 
integral part of administration. 

Control involves work on the implementation of decisions, 
bringing to light the problems that arise as these assignments 
, n g carried out and calls for measures to overcome the 
difficulties. Control plays a large part in raising the citizen’s 
sense of responsibility before society and teaches him dis- 
cipline, honesty and patriotism. 

Mass control consolidates the unity between the socialist 
state and the working people. It ensures the efficiency of 
that administrative machinery which organises the work of 
people in the different fields of production and distribution. 

Control is one of the channels supplying objective infor- 
mation about society. ft helps to appraise accurately the 
work of society’s economic and political organisations and 
thcprccunon with which laws and social norms are observed. 

elaborating the scientific principles of administration to 
be followed by the world’s first state of workers and peas- 
ants, Lenin emphasised the paramount importance of 
control in the solution of such problems as the regulation of 
labour and consumption, the enforcement of order and self- 
disciplme by making sure that all officials and citizens strict- 
ly observe the socialist law and the schooling of the broad 
masses in administrative techniques. 

Control and accounting play a great part in creating new 
attitudes towards labour and social property and in the 
struggle against idleness, loafing, bribery, knavery, and hooli- 
ganism. In order to render these parasites harmless to so- 
cialist society we must organise the accounting and control 
ot the amount of work done and of production and distribu- 
tion by the entire people, by millions and millions of work- 
ers and peasants, participating voluntarily, energetically and 
with revolutionary enthusiasm.” 1 
Control is essential if law and order are to be maintained 
m a socialist society control is to be perfected by the organi- 
sation and high sense of duty of the working people, and 



1 V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 26, pp. 41 1 -12. 
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dnlin/^f^r devdo P<nent in every conceivable way of dis- 
conStly ° rg “° n ’ order and efficiency is 

S th° f Con , du ? cod >fied in laws that reflect 

WlI J of *fi e whole people form the core of the discipline 

actl if/ S ° Cla J lfe ' ' Jhe laws and the other legislative 
,1™eln!fLl P ?r erfu r !’ e economic, social and cultural 
ind al ' ’i a . crea,e the conditions for the harmonious 
i ( development of the individual. Socialist legis- 
latmn forms the legal basis of public discipline, and thus the 
control over its correct enforcement is a question of para- 
mount importance. 1 

The improvement of economic management and planning 
is indispensable if the material and technical basis of com - 
monism is to be realised and greater labour productivity and 
ift ™ iTT f P ro f uc ; ion on the basis of the latest scien- 

n the , M gl f C ? advanCCS 1 to bc achie ved. In this situa- 
t ion the pioblem of the rational utilisation of resources (ma- 

" atu,a > labour and financial) and of capital invest- 
‘.eduction of production costs and th/el^nX 

of ke ? ““Phonal importance. The institution 

jeoples control has been called upon by the 24th Con- 
gress ol the CPSU to help solve these problems. 

through their involvement in the process of checking the 

ofThe CPStr ° r dT at i° n - and offidals execute the decisions 

0 the CPSU and the Soviet Government, the working peo- 

1 r e Mi“ nd ? an these resoIuti « ns and actively help 
implement hem; they begin to demand more of themselves*! 

work ofThe °? i" 1 ton ‘ rollin ? ‘he different aspects of the 
work of the state machinery, the administrations of indus- 

wav S „f ^ Pr T S - ““““turns and organisations is one of the 
ways 0 f developing he conscious self-discipline which, as the 

UoST ° C C f S J ,, C T haS1SeS - lcad * ‘o ‘he consolida- 
tion and development of the basic rules of communist society 

it sets^tslTf i “ m ” u “ ty control on account of the aims 

‘ b ‘ ! T d i he fact that d is “ercised by the public 
is based on broad democratic principles. Lenin said that 

when accounting and control was placed in the hands of the 
working people, these activities would become in the true 
sense general, universal and nation-wide. 

Once the exploiter classes had disappeared and socialism 
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won a final and complete victory, the Soviet state was trans- 
lormed into the instrument of the whole society; it began to 
serve society s needs. The entire system of the various organs 
of power and administration has been so devised as to ensure 
the maximum realisation of the people’s will and allow their 
participation in administration and control on genuinely 
democratic terms. b y 

In the USSR control is exercised through the various state 
and public political organisations. No matter the organisation 
oi sphere ol public life under question, control is always exer- 
cised m a deeply democratic manner because it is in the 
hands ol the working people themselves and is used in their 
own interests. 

1 he interconnection of state and public control derives 
lrom the fact that all the organs of control pursue one and 
the same goal and all the forms of control are aimed at the 
successful solution of the problems involved in the building 
ol communism. I he different agencies entrusted with these 
functions are components of Soviet society’s single adminis- 
trat.ve machinery directed by the Communist Party. 

llie methods of work employed by the state and public 
control organs have much m common, including above all 
their approach to explanation, persuasion and education. 

renuasion is the principal method employed by the Com- 
mumst Party in its leadership of the people; it is the basic 
principle of every aspect ol the internal life of the socialist 
community. This method presupposes the existence of a 
broad democracy m all public organisations. Only in such 
an atmosphere can people become convinced that the deci- 
•sions they take are correct set about working out ways of 
implementing the adopted decisions and produce arguments 

wlu?h™ nCe wh ? are " ncertain and explain to those 

who have not fully understood. 

The method of persuasion requires an individual approach 

to people. It is essential to be able to win people and gain 

andp atTence nCe ' That requircs tact ’ deJicac y> self-possession 

To call an offender to order is a simple matter. It is far 
ess easy to take the trouble to find out a person’s weak and 
P°^. o understand where he fails because of igno- 
re oi inability and where because of negligence or lack 



I 
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0 f. ea \ U tll . e ^ tter ls the case the man has to be helped to 
realise his mistakes and understand what is required of him. 

n his dealings with people Lenin took into account not 
only the constant aspects of a man’s character, but also the 
emporary, transitory features. He took into account a man’s 
mood and his physical condition; he sincerely sympathised 
with people m sorrow and always tried to help them. Lenin 
considered it his duty not only to reprimand the offender, 
but also to give him useful advice and warn against repeti- 
tion ol the fault in question. 

Persuasion is not a preaching of abstract, copy-book mora- 
lity; persuasion relies on facts and examples from real life. 
JNothing can be so effective and forceful as the voice of ex- 
pedience. So it takes a man with a broad outlook, who knows 

, anc ' ** capable ol analysing and comparing facts, to 
make an efficient controller. 

Lenin paid a great deal ol attention to facts. Correct leader- 
ship is impossible without this kind of knowledge. He relied 
greatly on ins personal observations; he mixed with the 
people and took note of all valid opinions expressed by peo- 
ple when they spoke in simple and relaxed phrases undis- 
turbed by the presence of a great man. 

In January 1922 Lenin travelled incognito by rail and 
found that transport was being altogether neglected. Later 

he wrote: "I found the trolleys in the worst possible state 

Kicling incognito, 1 was fortunate to hear frank and truthful 
(and not lalse and bureaucratically sweet) remarks made by 
employees, and I ini erred from their stories that it was not 
a chance occurrence, but that the entire organisation was 
plet* S “ ame ^ U ’ d e & ra d at 'on and inefficiency were com- 

‘This i was the first time I went by rail not as a ‘high offi- 
cial who brings everybody to their feet by dozens of special 
cables, but as a stranger 5,1 

Lenni scrupulously investigated the local situation, but 
regarded those facts, which illustrated the economic position 
ol the whole country, as material for profound political gen- 
eralisations. It was in this manner that he came to the con- 
clusion that the grain surplus appropriation system should 



1 Lenin Miscellany XXXV, pp. 315-10. 
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be replaced by a tax in kind and that the urban-rural trade 
turnover should be expanded. 

The leader of the young Soviet state talked with delega- 
tions ol peasants, took part in their conferences and con- 
gresses, and jotted down their requests and complaints. For 
example, on October 21, 1920 he made the following note: 
“Peasants from Stavropol Gubernia (the ones who brought 
biead to children) complain that the co-operatives 
do not distribute 

wheel-grease (the warehouse has it) 
matches 

and other goods. 

Herrings were spoilt but not distributed. 

Discontent is terrible. The Gubernia’s Food Commissar 
tells the peasants that they will get everything only after 
the appropriation of surplus is completed.” 1 
Lenin believed that the art of administration and control 
is not an innate equality, but one that is developed by ex- 
perience, self-improvement and persistent training. That was 
why he despised crude approach of the politician who relies 
on his position of authority and command. 

If it was a matter of oversight or neglect, Lenin always 
asked the nature of the offence and the moral and political 
qualities ol the offender. He never took a hasty decision 
when it was the case of an honest man having committed a 
mistake by accident. 

Lenin was exacting but understanding. N. P. Gorbunov 
the business-manager of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, recalled that while keeping constant watch for care- 
lessness or negligence, exposing wrong-doers, and condemn- 
ing lax, slovenly and uncultured behaviour, Lenin did so 
m such a manner that even people whom he threatened with 
severe reprimands, including arrest, could not feel resentful. 

Methods of persuasion and explanation, naturally, cannot 
be relied upon entirely without leading to an overindulgence. 

cannot speak about villainy, Lenin said, without ire. 
Wrong-doing and lawlessness cannot but rouse indignation. 

^en, n successfully combined tact and consideration for 
people and their needs with an exacting and severe approach 

1 Lenin Miscellany XXXV, p. 159. 
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when this was necessary. He did not tolerate officials who 
tailed to take steps against inefficiency, red-tape, bureau- 
uacy, breach ol trust, and violations of state discipline. He 
demanded that such people should be immediately released 
trom olhce and deprived of Party membership. 

Fidelity to principle is one of the salient features of 
Lenin s way ol conducting public and political work. Never, 
undei no circumstances did Lenin resort to unscrupulous, 
back-stage deals with his ideological and political opponents; 
he never went back on his principles and convictions. 

His private relationships also showed Lenin to be a man 
of prmaple. fn 1917 , Lenin, already Chairman of the Coun- 
al ot 1 eople s Commissars, replying to a letter from a French 
socialist C. Dumas, whom he had met earlier in Paris, wrote: 
veiy much regret that personal relations between us be- 
came impossible after such profound political differences 
divided us. 1 

The Communist Party teaches all its members and all 
dozens to be as upright and exacting as Lenin was. 

The 24th Congress of the CPSU emphasised that no one 
should take any position of authority or command for granted 
as his for life; the norms of socialist discipline and law 
apply to all. All organs of control should work to strengthen 
state discipline and law. 

The principal forms of control in the USSR are as follows: 

a) state control; 

b) organs of people’s control which includes elements of 
both state and public control; 

c) other forms of public control, excluding Party control: 
control by trade unions, Komsomol, co-operative and other 
public organisations, as well as the control exercised by the 
citizens themselves. 

The system of control in the USSR is based on the Soviets 
ot Working People s Deputies whose role in society is steadily 
acquiring greater importance. The Soviets, which exercise 
absolute authority, represent most vividly the control the 
people have over socialist production and over the adminis- 
trative machinery, lhey have a tremendous influence on 
all aspects of state and public activities. The Soviets arc the 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 44, p. 51. 
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media through which the broad masses of working people 
control the various spheres of political life and of economic 
and cultural development, and through which they take part 
in managing state affairs. 

Lenin wrote: "The organisation of proper administration, 
the undeviating fulfilment of the decisions of the Soviet gov- 
ernment— this is the urgent task of the Soviets, this is the 
condition for the complete victory of the Soviet type of state, 
which it is not enough to proclaim in formal decrees, which 
it is not enough to establish and introduce in all parts of 
the country, but which must also be practically organised 
and tested in the course of the regular, everyday work of 
administration.” 1 

The control exercised by the various levels of Soviets over 
the state administrative machinery is far-reaching, encom- 
passing many essential questions, including the formation of 
the state apparatus, the content of its activity, and the selec- 
tion and placing of personnel. 

fhe local Soviets of working people’s deputies are respon- 
sible for controlling or supervising the work of all enter- 
prises, institutions and organisations within their territorial 
jurisdiction, irrespective of departmental subordination. 

The Soviets employ the following methods in controlling 
the administrative apparatus: 

Reports submitted by subordinate organs are discussed and 
their activities tentatively investigated. 

Reports are delivered at the sessions of Soviets, in the 
standing committees and to groups of deputies by state ad- 
ministrative organs and officials dealing with the fulfilment 
or the tasks posed by the given Soviet or by higher author- 
Questions are put either at a session or in the form of a 
letter to the organs of administration and the personnel in- 
volved. 

The Soviet or its standing committee appraises the work 
ot a . certain administrative apparatus in connection with a 
particular question concerning one of the factories, organi- 
satmns or institutions that comes under its jurisdiction. 

Ihe activities of the administrative organs over the ap- 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 315. 
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pointment or election of chief executives or officials are ex- 
amined. 

Hie control exercised by the administrative bodies them- 
selves is of no less importance. Since this too is an integral 
pait of the socialist control system, it is also based on demo- 
cratic principles. 1 he mobilisation of citizens not on the 
permanent staff of the given institution as inspectors and 
instructors in control work and the establishment of public 
departments, are evidence of this. As a component of the 
administrative activities, this form of control is either intra- 
departmental or supra-departmental. Its distinguishing fea- 
ture lies in the involvement of organisations, institutions and 
enterprises that are administratively independent of the 
control organ. 

Supervision and control over the implementation of laws 
to a large extent rests with the procurator and judicial or- 
gans. 

I he measures of control carried out directly on the initia- 
tive of private citizens are considerable. They involve all 
spheres of economic, social, cultural, administrative and 
political activity. Public organisations have the right to 
i ecoinmend possible ways of eliminating the existing short- 
comings they find in state organs. 

The public is very active in preventing crime and safe- 
guarding law and order. The Communist Party attaches tre- 
mendous importance to the further strengthening of law and 
order and the protection of civil rights'. The state and the 
society as a whole defends the rights, the freedom, the hon- 
our and the dignity of Soviet citizens. The fight against the 
violators of public order, and those who break the norms of 
discipline required at work and in social life; the fight against 
the plunderers of socialist property, the parasites and the 
hooligans is the common cause of all working people and of 
all the organisations which represent them. 

The greatest contribution to this cause is made by the 
comradely courts and the voluntary public-order mainte- 
nance sqiiads, which are recruited at factories, construction 
sites, institutions and collective farms. 

Comradely courts arc public organisations designed to 
help educate people in the spirit of communism: to teach the 
communist attitude to work and to socialist property, to 
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spread the norms of a socialist community, to develop col- 
lectivism, the practice of comradely mutual aid, and a res- 
pect for the dignity and honour of other citizens. 

Their main task is to prevent violations of law and other 
offences, harmful to society, to educate people by methods 
of persuasion and public coercion, and to generate an atmo- 
sphere antagonistic to all anti-social activity. 

Courts of comrades can be inaugurated by the decisions 
of general meetings of workers, office employees, students of 
secondary and higher educational establishments, collective 
farmers, house tenants or residents of villages and settle- 
ments. Members of the court are elected by a show of hands 
for a two-year term. The cases that come under their juris- 
diction are violations of work discipline or the rules of be- 
haviour in apartments and hostels, the neglection of safety 
regulations, improper behaviour in public places and at work, 
the failure to bring up children properly, a discreditable 
attitude to parents and women, insults, insinuations, and 
other offences not covered by the penal law. 

Cases arc filed by trade-union committees, voluntary pub- 
lic-order maintenance squads, street and residential com- 
mittees, executive committees of the local Soviets, private 
citizens or by the courts themselves. The hearings are con- 
ducted publicly in off-work hours. 

The comradely court can order the offender to apologise 
publicly to the person or collective involved in the case; it 
can reprimand, warn, reproof or fine the offender; and it 
has the right to demand that the guilty party be trans- 
ferred to a lower-paid job, be demoted or discharged. 

The decision of the comradely court is final. It is brought 
to the notice of the public organisations and officials so that 
they can take steps to eliminate the circumstances which lay 
at the root of the violation. 

The headquarters, sections and Komsomol control groups 
are all charged with the supervision of certain areas of the 
state apparatus, and of the administration of enterprises, 
institutions and organisations. 

Such methods as spot check-ups, general inspections and 
reviews as well as competitions, surveys and books of sug- 
gestions and inquiries, are all employed in this work. 

Control functions are also exercised by women councils, 
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school parents committees, unions of writers, journalists, 
composers, architects and artists, library and club councils, 
the society of inventors and rationalisers, and by other public 
ogranisations representing the working people. 

1 he USSR Society of Inventors and Rationalisers, for 
example, is responsible for public control over the elabora- 
tion, introduction, dissemination and utilisation of inventions 
and innovations. It controls the expenditure of allocations 
made by economic bodies for inventions and innovations, and 
the observance of laws that have a bearing on this field 

The importance of these functions can be judged from the 
following statistics. In Leningrad alone there arc over one 
hundred thousand inventors and innovators. Every year they 
submit approximately 200.000 suggestions for the improve- 
ment of methods of production. In the USSR there are in 
all more than three million inventors and innovators. By 
applying these proposals industrially the country saves some- 
thing like 2,300 million rubles yearly. 

House committees are responsible for improving living 
conditions and involving the population in the managing of 
the state housing fund. Elected at the general meetings of 
tenants, their work is directed by the local Soviets or, in the 
case of departmental housing funds, by the trade unions in 
question. 

The house committees take part in working out the econ- 
omic and financial plans of the house-maintenance commit- 
tees, in improving the operation of the housing fund, and 
ensuring that general and routine repairs arc undertaken in 
time and that the workmanship is of good quality. The doc- 
uments to the effect that the repairs have been completed 
are invalid unless signed by the representative of the house 
committee. 

Medical institutions have set up their own public councils, 
aimed at fostering the democratic principles of the public 
health service, and engaging the mass of people in the solu- 
tion of problems bearing on the improvement of the medical 
service. 

These public councils include representatives of the given 
medical institution, as well as representatives of Soviet, trade- 
union, Komsomol and economic organisations, of Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies, and of the house com- 
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niittees. The councils control the sanitary conditions of pro- 
duction and of communal premises, of trade and public 
catering enterprises and of child-welfare institutions; other 
duties include the checking of sick-leave cards and establish- 
ing the sources of pollution and noise. The councils take part 
in suggesting improvements and in examining the routine 
and long-term plans of medical institutions. 

Control exercised directly by citizens is one of the most 
efficient forms of mass control. 

Soviet citizens, irrespective of their membership of public 
organisations or of their participation in the work of state 
bodies, have the power to control and assess the state body, 
with which they come into contact, as to its results, adher- 
ence to the existing laws, and compliance with the national 
interests. 

There arc elements of control in such forms of direct 
democracy as the election of representatives to the state or- 
gans of power, the recall of deputies, the reports made by 
deputies and officials to their constituents, in village meet- 
ings, meetings of citizens, etc. The numerous forms of ex- 
pressing public opinion at working people's conferences and 
congresses arc further examples of this control. When dis- 
cussing and deciding on administrative problems, Soviet cit- 
izens are afforded every opportunity of examining the work 
of state bodies; they have the chance to control and influence 
this process because their remarks and suggestions arc at- 
tentively studied, and the most valuable implemented. 

Every Soviet citizen has the right to make sincere and 
frank criticism at meetings or in the press of the shortcomings 
in the work of the state bodies; he can complain to any Party 
or state organisation. Such signals arc an invaluable source 
of information on the work of the state apparatus and help to 
perfect its operation. 

The existence in the USSR of these different forms of 
control can be explained by a scries of objective factors: 
the ever increasing specialisation and division of social 
labour, expanding economic ties and the rapid social and 
economic progress. Since all these developments entail an 
expansion of administrative functions, it becomes impossible 
to cover them all by a single type of control. 

In addition to these bodies, which have other functions 
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besides control the Soviet state and the public organisations 
arc setting up bodies exlusively for this purpose. Control, for 
example, is only one ot the functions of the organs of state 
power and administration; but such bodies as' the people’s 
control committees, various state inspection departments 
eating with trade, sanitation, veterinary services, technol- 
ogy and electrical communications have no other function 
beside control. 

J’he system of socialist control is not static. It is being dc- 
velopcd and improved so as to increase its democratic nature 
abolish the duplication of control organs, improve the forms 
and methods of work, and establish a clear line of demarca- 
hon between the various state and public control agencies, 
while ensuring, at the same time, their co-ordination. 



CHAPTER 2 



FROM WORKERS’ CONTROL TO MANAGEMENT 




When the Communist Party w'as preparing Russia’s pro- 
letariat for social revolution, it attached great importance to 
the establishment of workers’ control over social production 
and the distribution of products. 

Lenin first advanced the idea of workers’ control in in- 
dustry in 1905, on the eve ol the first Russian revolution. In 
the 7 wo 7 actics of Social Democracy in the Democratic Rev- 
olution he put forward the idea of workers’ inspection of 
factories and workers’ control over enterprises. He saw this 
as the essential prerequisite for the victory of the revolution 
and the foundation of a new, socialist state. 

1 he subsequent course of events in Russia and the strikes 
staged by the proletariat throughout the country for funda- 
mental economic and social changes proved the correctness 
of Lenin’s thesis. The Bolshevik Party headed by its founder 
and leader, Lenin, was proved to be the spokesman of the 
basic interests of the working people and the ideas of social- 
ism were shown to have already captured the minds of the 
exploited and oppressed people. 

May 1905 was marked by workers’ action in Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk. The two-month strike was well organised, de- 
termined and militant. It was directed by the Council of 
Workers’ Representatives (Deputies), one of the first Soviets 
of Workers’ Deputies. The strike spread to the textile fact- 
ories ol Shuya, Orekhovo-Zuevo and other towns. Workers 
everywhere began to set up trade unions which, besides 
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defending the economic interests of workers, put forward po- 
litical demands. 

In the middle of 1916 Lenin declared that “capitalism can- 
not be vanquished without taking over the banks, without re- 
pealing private ownership of the means of production. These 
revolutionary measures, however, cannot be implemented 
without organising the entire people for democratic admin- 
istration of the means production captured from the bour- 
geoisie, without enlisting the entire mass of the working 
people . . . for the democratic organisation of their ranks, 
their forces, their participation in state affairs”. 1 

This idea also found expression in the appeal “To the 
Workers Supporting the Struggle against War and the So- 
cialists Who Went Over to the Side of Their Governments”, 
written in the same year. The appeal explained how the im- 
perialist war had made possible the planned management of 
economy under the leadership of the revolutionary working 
class “not in the interests of the capitalists, but by expropriat- 
ing them, under the leadership of the revolutionary prole- 
tariat, in the interests of the masses who are now perishing 
from starvation and the other calamities caused by the war”. 2 
The appeal went on to discuss workers’ control over social 
production. The workers were advised to make use of those 
organs of control and co-ordination already set up by mono- 
poly capitalism. 

The need to replace the inspection organs of the mono- 
polists by organs of workers’ control became particularly 
evident during the bourgeois-democratic revolution in Feb- 
ruary, 1917. This was one example of the peculiar nature 
of the February Revolution which, in both the political and 
the economic spheres, went far beyond the limits of a typical 
bourgeois revolution. In the realm of politics, something 
very like the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry was achieved by the inaugura- 
tion of the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Depu- 
ties; in the realm of the economy, workers’ control over pro- 
duction was placed on the agenda. 

Analysing the situation in Russia after the February Rev- 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23. p. 25. 

2 Ibid., p. 230. 
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olution, Lenin put forward the demand that the old state 
machinery be smashed and replaced by a general and mass 
organisation of the armed working people. This was the only 
form of government, he claimed, that could solve the funda- 
mental problems of the revolution and realise the people’s 

» demands for a just peace, confiscation of the estates of land- 
lords, and organisation of the national economy on the 
basis of workers control and universal labour conscription. 

1 he Communist Party regarded workers’ control, univer- 
sal labour conscription and various other social measures as 
transitional steps towards the new social system. “In their 
entirety and in their development these steps will mark the 
transition to socialism, which cannot be achieved in Russia 
directly, at one stroke, without transitional measures, but is 
quite achievable and urgently necessary as a result of such 
transitional measures.” 1 

Lenin stressed that not impatience or propaganda, but 
objective conditions were making it urgently necessary to 
establish workers’ control over production and distribution. 
"With the connivance of the bourgeois Provisional Govern- 
ment the country’s economy was going to ruin. The bour- 
geoisie were sabotaging the work of countless enterprises; 
568 enterprises were closed down between March and July 
1917. By November at least 500,000 workers were unemploy- 
ed. In an attempt to intimidate the workers and compel them 
to retreat, the bourgeoisie resorted to economic subversion. 
The bourgeois press openly advocated the closure of enter- 
prises as a radical method of putting an end to the revolu- 
tionary struggle of the proletariat. 

Under these circumstances, ideas of workers’ control 
quickly won the sympathy of the broad masses. The working 
class soon realised that only control over production could 
save the situation and prevent the capitalists creating com- 
plete chaos in the economy. The Communist Party’s appeal 
for workers’ control was supported by the masses; in many 
parts of Russia, the Bolsheviks gave a planned and organised 
character to the spontaneous attempts of the proletariat at 
establishing control. 

The forms that workers’ control over production took were 



1 V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 341. 
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varied. The factory committees which became the mass rev- 
olutionary organisations of the working class were an ex- 
ample of their revolutionary initiative. Control became one 
ol the basic functions of these committees. 

In the article “How the Capitalists are Trying to Scare the 
i eople , Lenin wrote that it is the “objective conditions and 
this unprecedented break-down of civilisation that necessitate 
this control over production and distribution, over the hanks, 
factories, etc. Failing this, tens of millions of people can be 
said without exaggeration to face inevitable ruin and death”. 1 

The flight of owners and managers of plants and factories, 
the plundering ot factory property, the absence of fuel, raw 
materials and equipment, and the frequent cases of arson 
were all problems requiring prompt action. The workers 
themselves began to organise production and protect factory 
property. 

The working class in its struggle for control had to over- 
come tremendous difficulties. The workers had to crush the 
dogged resistance of the entrepreneurs and their supporters, 
the bourgeois Provisional Government, and find by trial and 
error the most rational methods of control. 

The proletariat soon compelled the Provisional Govern- 
ment to recognise officially the factory and plant committees 
which were set up spontaneously during the first days of the 
revolution. The work of these organisations in the main, 
involved the regulation of the hire-and-dischargc problems 
arising between workers and entrepreneurs, but soon the 
course of events expanded the scope of their activities. In 
March 1917 several Petrograd factory committees established 
control on their own initiative over the hire and discharge 
of workers and office employees, began to take stock of 
raw materials, fuel and machines, guard factory property, 
setting up detachments of workers’ militia and watchmen 
foi this purpose, and took steps to regulate and ensure the 
normal pace of production. 

To counter the attempts of sabotage, the lockouts and the 
distortion of production the factory committees mobilised the 
working class to fight economic chaos and hunger. The ini- 
tiative was taken by the Petrograd working class. The follow- 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected. Works, Vol. 24, p. 440. 
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ing decision taken by the first conference of the factory com- 
mittee representatives of twelve of the largest factories, 
uniting nearly 100,000 workers, is an illustration of their 
mood: 

“lo deal with those matters concerning the relations 
between labour and capital, both state or private, and those 
matters relating to factory regulations, the workers establish 
democratic organisations with committees elected by the 
whole factory and separate shops for the purpose of defend- 
ing the interests of labour against factory administrations 
and for controlling the administrations’ work.” 1 
The organised resistance of the Russian capitalists to the 
activities of the factory committees and their attempts to 
prevent by all means workers’ control over production re- 
quired the factory committees to unite their efforts in the 
struggle against the bourgeoisie’s sabotage attempts and the 
economic chaos. It was once again the factory committees 
ot the state enterprises, and in particular the artillery 
works who led the way. They drafted the “Instructions 
for the Unification of the Workers of State Enterprises” which 
we're adopted by the conference of workers of state enter- 
prises. These Instructions played an important part in the 
struggle of the Russian proletariat for workers’ control over 
production. 

The Instructions pronounced the general factory commit- 
tees the leading body of each factory. The committees were 
made responsible for “factory regulations”, the “public life 
of all workers of the given factory”, and control over “the 
activities of the factory management in administrative, eco- 
nomic and technical matters”. The representatives of factory 
committees had the right to examine all official documents 
of the factory management, including the production esti- 
mates and the expenses. It was made plain that factory com- 
mittees were not obliged to take responsibility for the deci- 
sions of the management. 2 



1 Pravda, April 11, 1917, Conference of the Representatives of the 
Artillery Department Factories, p. 2. 

n 2 rJ l,e October Revolution and Factory Committees, Materials on 
toe History of Factory and Plant Committees, fRuss. cd) Part 1 Moscow 
1 927, pp. 33-34. 
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1 ho instructions further envisaged the establishment of a 
Central Committee to serve as the focal point for all the 
workers of state factories. “All factory committees of state 
enterprises and factories should sent three representatives 
each to the Central Committee which, being' the centre uni- 
fying- all factory committees, directs the work of all state 
enterprises and controls the work of the administrations.” 1 

The struggle to end the sabotaging activities of entre- 
preneurs and establish workers’ control was underway in 
other parts of Russia as well. 

A conference of factory committee representatives from 
the textile industries situated in the Central Industrial Area, 
took place in the middle of June 1917. The situation in the 
factories was discussed and a decision to fight against the 
lockouts adopted. “Ihere is absolutely no proof of the need 
to close down the textile industry,” the resolution stated. 
“Stoppages can be tolerated only in exceptional cases. 

‘ 1. Not a single plant or factory can be closed without a 
preliminary inspection by the control commission set up by 
the local supply agencies and the representatives of the fac- 
tory committee. 

2. In cases of malicious lockout attempts by entrepre- 
neurs, the district supply agency is duty bound to confiscate 
the enterprise in question. 

3. When the committee finds that production is impos- 
sible because of the shortage of cotton or fuel, the workers 
should be considered to be on paid vacation. 

“4. The term for which the enterprise is to be closed is 
fixed by the control commission; hire contracts cannot be 
cancelled. 

“5. Under no circumstances can factory committees be dis- 
solved, they must not be touched.” 2 

Pravda printed an interesting letter from a miner of the 
Alexandrovsk pit which characterised the mood of the ad- 
vanced workers in the summer of 1917. Their attitudes 
towards the Provisional Government, the parties favouring 

1 The October Revolution and Factory Committees. Materials on the 
History of Factory arid Riant Committees. Part 1, p. 85. 

2 Revolutionary Movement in Russia in May- June If) 17. The 
June Demonstration. Documents and Materials, (Russ, cd.) Moscow, 
USSR Academy of Sciences’ Publishing House, 195!), p. 309. 
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conciliation and the Bolshevik Party are plain. The letter 
reads : 



“From the depths of the mines we, miners, can see that 
the gentlemen like Skobelev, Chernov and Tsereteli 1 act hand 
in arm with the bourgeoisie, and we know that only the 
Bolsheviks led by Lenin are fighting for the interests of the 
workers. We are branded as ‘Lenin’s adherents’ just because 
we are controlling the work in the mine. But just see why 
we are Leninists. The management keeps on curtailing the 
output of coal on the excuse that there is a shortage of this 
or that. So we checked up. And what do you think? It took 
some hard work but we found pig iron and timber and many 
other things. As a result, we have now increased the output 
of coal. . . . We do not know Lenin personally, but we under- 
stand what he is speaking about. He helps us, talks about 
the things we want to know about.” 

In July 1917 a general meeting of factory committees in 
Saratov adopted a resolution on the composition and func- 
tions of factory and plant control commissions. They were 
to be made up of three members of the factory committee. In 
cases where the factory committee was composed of three 
members or less, it was made responsible as a body for con- 
trol work. The control commissions were to be entrusted 
with the following functions: 

1. control over all the materials, including raw materials 
and fuel belonging to the enterprise, their rational utilisa- 
tion, and control over the finances of the enterprise; 

2. control over movement of all the materials from the 
enterprise and approval of the management’s applications 
for raw materials and fuel; 

3. control over the timely repair and refurnishing of 
equipment; 

4. supervision of state orders: their acceptance and timely 
fulfilment. 2 

This was one of the most comprehensive instructions 






1 Leaders of the petty-bourgeois parties who hacked the Provisional 
Government. 

2 The Revolutionary Movement in Russia in July 1917. The July 
Crisis. Documents and Materials, (Russ, ed.) Moscow, USSR Academy of 
Sciences’ Publishing House, 1959, pp. 360-61. 
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concerning ways of establishing workers’ control at enter- 
prises to be adopted before the October Revolution. 

In its programme for the transformation of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution into a socialist revolution, the Com- 
munist Party planned the confiscation of all landed estates 
and the nationalisation of all land; the amalgamation of all 
banks into a single national bank, and its subordination to 
the Soviets of workers’ deputies, and workers’ control over 
production. “It is not our immediate task,” Lenin wrote, “to 
introduce socialism, but only to bring social production 
and the distribution of products at once under the control 
of the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies .” 1 

The slogan of workers’ control was formulated in the 
decisions of the All-Russia Conference of the Bolshevik 
Party in April 1917; “To bring about the prompt consolida- 
tion and extension of revolutionary achievements throughout 
the country it is necessary to mobilise the support of the ma- 
jority of the local population, organise and increase initiative 
in every way possible, so that freedoms are realised, counter- 
revolutionary officials removed, and economic reforms such 
as control over production and distribution, are achieved.” 2 

Factory committees set up special control commissions 
entrusted with the inspection of matters concerning admin- 
istration, finance, production, technology, supply, fuel and 
wastes. 

The slogan of workers’ control put forward by Lenin and 
approved by the Bolshevik Party was very popular among 
the working people. It was in fact one of the chief slogans 
of the working class during that period; workers’ control was 
considered as part and parcel of the proletariat’s struggle for 
power. 

Workers’ control was a challenge to capital, it was a threat 
to the principles of the capitalist system, an intrusion into 
the bourgeois world of private property and private enter- 
prise. 1 hat was at any rate how the bourgeoisie saw workers’ 
control. 

’ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, j>. 24. 

-Ilie CPSU in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Con- 
ferences and Plenums of the Central Committee, 7th Russ, eel., Part I 
Moscow, 1953, p. 339. 
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An article in the Gornozavodskoye Delo (Mining Indus- 
try), an established spokesman for the interest of South 
Russia’s monopolies, included the following: “It is not only 
the activities of the entrepreneurs that are endangered by 
workers’ control, but the entire system of capitalist relations. 
If the workers can control and direct the work of an enter- 
prise, there is no need for an entrepreneur. ... If the workers 
were able to control production, the entrepreneur would 
become redundant.” 1 

In their fight against workers’ control, the petty-bourgeois 
parties of Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries tried to 
intimidate the workers by prophecies of anarchy in produc- 
tion and the ruin of the economy. They made slanderous 
declarations to the effect that workers were “ruining the 
industry”. “Under the banner of control,” they said, “you 
are running the enterprises, creating chaos and anarchy in 
production, contributing thereby to the economic disloca- 
tion.”- Bourgeois organisations sent instructions to their 
members on what measures to take to counteract workers’ 
control, and they appealed to the Provisional Government to 
take steps against the workers’ “intolerable” behaviour. 

But all such attempts were futile. The workers realised the 
power that control gave them and acted courageously and 
persistently. The first Petrograd Conference of Factory Com- 
mittees held from June 12 to June 16, 1917, is an illustration 
of this. 

In the course of the proceedings it became clear that some 
factory committees had begun, in addition to their control 
functions, to manage the enterprises and cope with the eco- 
nomic and financial problems. A representative of the Schlus- 
selburg Gunpowder Factory, for instance, said that “six 
weeks ago the administration decided to close the factory. 
The workers took up the problem seriously; after all they 
were threatened with unemployment. The situation was ag- 
gravated by the fact that we have, in addition, a brick fac- 
tory and a big dairy — all of them owned by Baron Medem. 





1 Gornozavodskoye Delo, (Russ, ed.) 1917, Nos. 36, 37, pp. 16, 328. 

2 Materials of the Second All-Russia Congress of the Soviets of 
National Economy, (Russ, ed.) Moscow, 1919, p. 336. 
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management. ... A lot of noise was made over this issue. 

Hie bourgeois press began to cry about anarchy. The 
prosecutor, and then the delegates from the Provisional 
Government and the Executive Council of the Soviets head- 
ed by Chkheidze came rushing to the spot. And they had to 
admit that there was nothing wrong. On the contrary, pro- 
duction had been raised, and the workers were proving 
themselves ellicicnt managers of the brick factory and the 
dairy.” 

While Lenin was preparing the Party and the working 
class for an armed uprising against the bourgeoisie and for 
the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, he 
was simultaneously working out a plan of building the new, 
socialist society. In all his writings of the pre-October pe- 
riod he posed the question of the new government’s measures 
in the field of economic reforms. In his article “The Im- 
pending Catastrophe and How to Combat It he mapped 
out the most comprehensive and scientifically substantiated 
plan for the fight against catastrophe and hunger and guide- 
lines for the building of socialism. The proposals were based 
entirely on an analysis of the current political and economic 
situation, and fully complied with the historic development 
of Russia. 

Lenin considered that the immediate and nation-wide 
establishment of effective workers’ control with the partici- 
pation of the broad masses of the working people was the 
most important measure in the fight to combat the imminent 
economic catastrophe. 

“■ • - Control, supervision, accounting, regulation by the 
state, introduction of a proper distribution of labour-power 
in the production and distribution of goods, husbanding of 
the people’s forces, the elimination of all wasteful effort, 
economy of effort. Control, supervision and accounting are 
the prime requisites for combating catastrophe and 'fam- 
ine. 1 

io grasp fully the situation throughout the country, the 
Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party at the Sixth 



J V. 1. I.enin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p, 324. 
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Party Congress (July-August 1917) distributed a “Question- 
aire to the Delegates of the All-Russia Congress”. Three of 
the questions concerned the problem of workers’ control: 

“Do workers raise the question of control over production 
and co-ordination of work in the enterprise? 

"Have there been cases of workers intervening in the 
affairs of the administration? If so, give details. 

"If cases of intervention have been noted, what role did 
your organisation play in them?” 1 

The answers were of tremendous importance in establish- 
ing the scale of workers’ control and its effectiveness. The 
survey indicated that workers’ control had been established 
in one form or another at practically all industrial enter- 
prises. 

Lenin always insisted that the introduction of workers’ 
control was only possible if the following vital measures had 
been taken: 

"(1) Amalgamation of all banks into a single bank, and 
state control over its operations, or nationalisation of the 
banks. 

“ (2) Nationalisation of the syndicates, i.e., the largest, 
monopolistic capitalist associations (sugar, oil, coal, iron and 
steel, and other syndicates). 

“ (3) Abolition of commercial secrecy. 

“ (4) Compulsory syndication (i.e., compulsory amalgama- 
tion into associations) of industrialists, merchants and em- 
ployers generally. 

“ (5) Compulsory organisation of the population into con- 
sumers’ societies, or encouragement of such organisation, and 
the exercise of control over it.” 2 

During the preparation for the armed uprising Lenin 
wrote in the article “Can the Bolsheviks Retain State Pow- 
er?” that “the chief difficulty facing the proletarian revo- 
lution is the establishment on a country-wide scale of the 
most precise and most conscientious accounting and control, 
of workers' control of the production and distribution of 
goods”, but the task was quite feasible because under the 



1 Sixth Congress of the RSDLP(B). Minnies, (Russ, ed.) Moscow, 
1958, p. 318. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 329. 
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